... A slow stream of protoplasm washed the dark contours
of the nucleus within the cell. In the cell there was spread a
net with numerous nodes. These nodes resembled brilliant
grains, and the net sometimes looked like a patch of the
starry sky. The cell was alive: the researchers saw changes
taking place within it. The cell grew: it was preparing to
split into two. At this moment the contours of the nucleus
began gradually to melt away. The net that resembled the
starry sky vanished. Its loops grew thicker, and soon it was
transformed into rods or threads. They could be counted.
This is what happened in all cells, both germ and body
cells.
The geneticists zealously set to work to count these rods
or threads. It was found that their number is usually invari-
able in every species of animal and plant. The radish has
18, the thorn-apple 24, the queen bee 32, man and the
monkey 48, some of the butterflies 80, and sedge as many
as 112.
The rods greedily absorbed the dyes with which the mi-
croscope operators stained their preparations. This had long
ago suggested to them a name for these rods, and this name
was adopted by science: chromosomes, i.e., "dye-absorb ing
bodies."
When they were stained they became more distinctly
visible in the cells. These tiny rods or threads in the nucleus
were not all the same. One was hooked, another had something
like a head, a third resembled a comma, a fourth looked like
an exclamation mark without the dot, and a fifth looked like
a period in bold type. . . .And it was found that the germ cells
contained only half the number of chromosomes found in the
body cells.
Evidently, there was some important biological signifi-
cance in thi? difference, in this smaller amount of chromatin